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ants, blessing them and making them a blessing 
to the world, : 

We can hardly conceive of a promise put 
forth in the face of greater improbabilities than 
existed in this case. In the words of Stephen, 
God ‘ gave him none inheritance in the land, no 
not so much as to set his foot on: yet he prom- 
ised that he would give it to him for a possess- 
ion, and to his seed after him, when as yet he 
had no child.? Acts 7: 5. On the simple basis 
of the word of God he planted himself, and 
‘staggered not at the promise of God through 
unbelief, but was strong in faith, giving glory 
to God ; being fully persuaded that what he 
had promised he was able also to perform.’ 

We notice that beautiful characteristic of 
true faith, ‘giving glory to God,’ when as yet 
there was no visible fulfillment of the promise. 
Abraham was far above the clouds of unbelief ; 
and what he saw, in the clear, serene atmosphere 
of heaven, to be God’s purpose, his great yet 
obedient, childlike heart immediately accepted. 
‘ He rejoiced to see the day of Christ; and he 
saw it, and was glad.’ He glorified God for 
blessings stretching far beyond the term of his 
own earthly existence even to the remotest gen- 
erations of nations unborn. 

His faith and obedience were put to the se- 
verest test by the call of God to offer up his son 
for a burnt offering—even his,son Isaac whom 
he loved, the child of promise. But take no- 
tice : he rose wp early in the morning, and pro- 
ceeded to the place of sacrifice ; bound his son, 
laid him upon the altar, and stretched forth his 
hand to slay him. At this moment the angel 
of the Lord called unto him out of heaven, say- 
ing, ‘ Lay not thine hand upon the lad: for 
now I know that thou fearest God, because thou 
hast not witheld thy son, thine only son, from 
me.’ 

We doubt not he was a kind and loving hus- 
band. His kindness of heart flowed out in his 
hospitality. When the three men came to him 
in the plains of Mamre, he brought water for 
them to wash their feet, and bade them com- 
fort their heart and rest themselves; while he 
ran to the herd and killed the calf and had it 
dressed, and they did cat, he standing by to 
serve them. And in so doing entertained the 
angels of God. The unsuspicious spirit in which 
he received those strangers, is very beautiful, 
and is more to be admired than all the pompous 
hospitality of this world. 

Abraham was also a man of true valor, and 
showed his generalship in arming his numerous 
household of servants and rescuing his brother 
Lot from the hands of his enemics. He was 
particularly prompt in all his actions: his char- 
acter in that respect was aptly illustrated when 
God told him to circumcise himself and house- 
hold: he did it the selfsame day. 

There is a completeness in the character of 
Abraham that is very remarkable. Tis faith 
and obedience form the first link in the chain of 
God’s systematic aud uninterrupted communi- 
eation with the world. His loyalty was proved 
by the severest trials to be of the most enduring 
kind. Obedience, meekness, promptness, are 
so prominent, that his character as a dependent 
seems perfect. These same virtues, developed 
in the relation of a father, and as head of a 


large household, were so conspicuous, that the 
Lord said of Abraham, ‘I know him, that he 
will command his children and, his houschold 
‘after him, and they shall keep the way of the 
Lord, io do justice and judgment.’ God's fa- 
miliarity with him, and telling him of the com- 
ing judgments of the cities of the plain, indi- 
cates the greatest confidence. He is called ‘ the 
father of the faithful,’ and ‘the friend of 
God.’ * * 

Oneida Community, Feb. 1852. 





Modern Christianity. 


Christianity, in its present forms, or shall we say 
disguises, has ceased, to a great extent, to be consid- 
ered a solitary divine thing. It is no longer with 
men ‘the one thing needful.’ It has come down to, 
or below the level of, the other influences which sway 
our age. The oracular power which once dwelt in 
the pulpit has departed to the printing-press on the 
other side of the way. The parish church which 
once lorded it over the landscape, and pointed its 
steeple like a still finger of hushing awe ; and even 
the minister, lifting up a broader hand of more im- 
perative power, have found formidable rivals, not 
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men talk, and think, and form passionate purposes 
over new journals and old ale. Sermons are now 
criticized, not obeyed, and when our modern Pauls 
—. our Felixes yawn instead of trembling. 

inisters have for the most part become a timid 
and apologetic class ; the fearlessness of Knox is sel- 
dom met, save among the fanatics of their number, 
in whom it looks simply ludicrous. The thunders 
of the pulpit have died away, or when they are 
awakened, it is through the preacher’s determina- 
tion to be popular, or through the agitation of his 
despair. In general, he consults, not commands, 
the taste of his audience; and his word, unlike 
that of his professed Master, is without authority, 
and, therefore, as that of the scribes—nay, less 
powerful far than theirs. John Howe could preach 
six hours to unwearied throngs—twenty years ago 
Edward Irving could protract his speech to mid- 
night; but now a sermon of forty minutes, even 
from eloquent lips, is thought sufficiently exhaustive, 
both of the subject and of the audience. The pri- 
vate influence of clergymen is still considerable; but 
it is that of the respective individuals, not of the 
general class; and where now, in reference to even 
the best of their number, that deep devotion to their 
persons, that submission to their slightest words, 
that indulgence to their frailties, and that plenary 
confidence in their honesty, which linked our fathers 
to them, and them to our fathers ? 

[Eclectic Review. 











ge- While in England it is a matter of embittered 
dispute whether belief in the Jewish religion ought 
not wholly to disqualify a man to be a legislator, 
we have just had a striking evidence that in the Uni- 
ted States such intolerance is extinct and unknown. 
Hon. J. P. Bensamrin, the newly elected Senator from 
Louisiana, is a Jew as wellas a man of ability and 
character. He will take hisseat a year from March 
next, when the term of his predecessor Mr. Downs 
will expire —W. Y. Tribune. 
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BROOKLYN, FEB. 8, 1852. 


Business for the Convention. 


The 20th of February is the anniversary of the 
birth of the confession of faith which is maintained 
in theCircular. On that day, eighteen years ago, 
we first acknowledged in the face of the university 
and churches of New Haven, the grace of God which 
saves from sin. From this beginning, the whole 
system of faith and practice with which we are now 
identified, has grown. 

Salvation from sin, and the truth about the Second 
Coming, were the foundations laid in the first pub- 
lications at New Haven in 1834—5. These discov- 
eries were pursued, and extended into a general sys- 
tem of truth, in the Witness, and Perfectionist, 
which were published at Putney from 1838 to 1846. 
The Berean is a summary of the product of our la- 
bors during this period. 

In 1846 we withdrew from the business of writing 
and publishing, (leaving the editorship of our paper 
to others,) and during five years ensuing devoted 
ourselves exclusively to the practical development of 
the gospel of holiness in Association. The Oneida 
Community is the result. That Association is now 
closing its fourth year successfully, having attained 
as full victory over selfishness within and intolerance 
without, as can be expected in the present state of 
the world. Other Associations of the same kind are 
demanded, and are beginning. 

At this point we have returned to our editorial 
calling, as a central and distributive position, from 
which we can help all Associations and all believers 
to the knowledge of the truth, and of what has been 
dorfe toward an embodiment of the truth—the theo- 
ry and practice of ‘the will of God as it is done in 
heaven.’ 

We propose to publish a free paper, giving to all 
who ask, the benefit of the grace given to us, ‘ with- 
out money and without price.’ We propose also to 
advance, as we shall be able, in the business of pub- 
lication, till we can send to the church of Goda 
daily messenger of truth and love. With this cen- 
tral agency, diffusing the knowledge of Christ and 
of communism, and connecting and harmonizing lo- 
cal Associations, as they spring up, with each other 
and with all believers, we see a reasonable hope of 
the Millennium—or of something better. 

For the support of this central agency, we have 
proposed the plan of systematic, free contributions, 
on the part of those who find themselves stewards 
of God’s property, and are disposed to invest, ac- 
cording to their ability, in the stock of Communism. 
We expect this plan will prosper, because we believe 
that the heavens are interested init, and are able to 
turn the hearts of men toward it; and because our 
gospel, in attacking and annihilating selfishness, in- 
stead of creeping about under it and asking favors of 
it, as other causes do, is sure to unlock the hearts 
that hold the treasures of the world, and so to live 
by its own legitimate conquests. 








Our readers have now before them an outline of 
our projects and hopes. We respectfully submit 
them for the consideration of all hearts at the Con- 
centric Convention proposed in our last No. for the 
20th of February. We believe that there will be 
an actual and interesting meeting of three worlds 
at that time; and we believe that whoever has a 
heart big enough to attend that meeting, has a heart 
big enough to comprehend the enterprise we are en- 
gaged in, and to cooperate with us and with heaven 











only in the dissenting chapel, but in the private 
school, nay, in the public-house of the village, where 


in its fulfillment. 


The Rapping Epidemic. 


We have heretofore given our views of the Rapping 
Mysteries, admitting their preternatural reality, but 
characterizing them as eruptions of the infidelity of 
Hades. Our attention has latterly been called to 
some practical results of the mania for consulting 
‘familiar spirits’ which has prevailed through the 
country, and especially in the region about Oneida. 

The Association at Oneida, though accused of the 
wildest notions, and really devoted to spiritualism, 
and therefore apparently a first-rate market for 
Hadean sorceries, has never been visited by the Rap- 
pings. This fact will be seen to deserve the more 
notice, when it is considered that the Association is 
in the region where the epidemic started, and where 
it has raged most; and in the immediate vicinity of 
the Hitchcock-and-Munson hallucination, which has 
led off a company into the wilderness of Virginia, in 
search of the garden of Eden. 

It is known, however, somewhat extensively, that 
two cases of insanity have occurred in the Associa- 
tion within a few months past. In our search for the 
causes of these calamities, we discovered circum- 
stances which indicated some connexion of them with 
the conjurations of the rappers. Thereupon we re- 
quested our friends at Oneida to go into an examina- 
tion of witnesses, with a view to a full disclosure of 
whatever intercourse with the Hadean infection may 
have preceded the attacks of insanity. It was found 
that in both cases there had been more or less private 
dallying with the witchcraft; and in fact, that Mr. 
Joslen, one of the deranged persons, had held a for- 
mal consultation with the spirits, a short time before 
his disorder appeared. The following is an account 
of the examination of witnesses in reference to this 
affair :— 

Oneida, Jan. 28, 1852. 

—Agreeable to the request in your letter, 
received last night, we called a meeting in the 
Reception room this morning, to make a thor- 
ough investigation into the facts relating to 
Messrs. Joslen and Perry’s call on the rappers. 

J. R. M. 
MR. PERRY’S TESTIMONY. 

I went to the depot with Mr. Joslen, on the 
6th of October last. On our way down Mr. 
Joslen spoke of calling on the ‘rappers.? Af- 
ter we arrived there, Mr. Joslen was disin- 
clined to go, he was afraid he should be criti- 
cised. I told him that we could go and say 
nothing about it; that others would do so.— 
We first called at a physician’s house, where 
a female medium boarded. I went in to make 
inquiries, and Mr. Joslen remained outside. I 
staid so long that he came in. I asked the girl 
if we could have any communication with the 
spirits ; directing my conversation to father 
Abraham. Answer by rap on the floor, No. 
Some other question was then asked, which I 
have forgotten, but answered in the negative. 

They then referred us to Munson’s—said there 
were several mediums there. We went to 
Munson’s and inquired for Stone. He was not 
there. Mr. Hitchcock came tothe door. We 
told him what we called for, and that our mo- 
tive was curiosity. He said he did not think it 
important to gratify it, but finaly concluded to 
invite us in. He knew we were from the Com- 
munity. Hitchcock sent out his son, 8 years 
old, to set on a stool with a Bible in his hand. 
He made a great many motions, which they 
said were involuntary. He said that he was in 
communication with father Abraham. He 
rapped so fast that he showed he was anxious 
to converse with us. We were invited to ask 
questions, but we both felt confused and were 
rather put to it for questions to ask. I could 
think of nothing, and referred to Mr. Joslen 
to ask the questions. He proposed to ask 
what sphere Mrs. Cragin was in. I asked the 
question. The boy rapped five. I asked if 
Miller’s theory was true. Answer, yes. Mun- 
son said, he was right in regard to the time, and 
not the event. I then asked if Mr. Noyes’ 
theory of the ‘Second Coming’ was correct. 
Answer, No. I then asked if Christ had come 
the 2nd time. Answer, Yes. When? 1834, 
The hoy then made a good deal of motion with 
his Bible. Hitcheock said he meant by it that 
Mr. Noyes did not believe in the Bible. He 
then threw it on the table. Hitchcock said he 
meant by it that Mr. Noyes threw away the 
Bible. Mr. Joslen proposed to make the in- 
quiry if we should have any mediums in the 
Association. I asked the question. The an- 
swer was, Yes. He named Mr. Joslen, my- 
self, and Sidney Joslen, who was with us.— 
He said all in the room would be mediums.— 
This was the last question I recollect of asking. 
Mr. Joslen asked what sphere Seraph (his de- 
ceased daughter) was in. Answer forgotten. 
Mr. Hitchcock came out against Mr. Noyes and 
the Association—was quite bitter against our 
Social theory. Coming back we concluded to 
be open about it, and told Mr. Burt. We were 
not there over ten minutes. 

Another man asked sonie questions. The 
boy pointed to the door. Hitchcock said that 
meant that the man had no faith. He said 





Hosea was Mr. Noyes guardian spirit, Abra- 





ham was mine, and Paul Mrs. Joslen’s. Do 
not remember who Mr. Joslen’s guardian was, 
but think it was Timothy., At John B. 
Foote’s I asked what sphere Mrs. wy 0 was 
in. Answer 7th. I don’t. recollect of asking 
any other questions at Foote’s. 


Mrs. Joslen adds— 


“A week before Mr. J. was taken erazy, he 
said, ‘I am going to Hades. I am getting so that 
I can talk with spirits anywhere. Iam going to 
explore the invisible world. I am getting so 
that I can talk with Mr. Noyes as if he was at 
one end of the Telegraph wire, and I at the 
other.’ He said, the Association were carry- 
ing out the letter of the social theory, while * 
was carrying out the spirit of it—that the As- 
sociation did not follow Mr. Noyes. He said, 
that he and Mrs. Joslen had passed the judg- 
ment, but that Mr. Noyes and others had not,” 
&e. &e., 

This is poor, ragged stuff; but it is probably a fair 
specimen of most of these under-ground consulta- 
tions, showing on one side a prurient curiosity and 
openness, and on the other, ghostly incantations and 
bewilderment. This is the very combination in 
which the seeds of insanity are likely to spring up. 
We trust that Mr. Joslen, who we learn has recov- 
ered from his difficulties, will derive a good lesson 
for the future, as we are sure that the Community 
will, out of his late experience. 


It should be noticed here, by the way, that we 
have had from the necromancers not less than four 
contradictory reports of the whereabouts of Mrs 
Cragin since her departure. Charles Lovett said 
she was in the third sphere ; Hitchcock’s boy placed 
her in the fifth sphere ; John B. Foot’s oracle placed 
her in the seventh; and Mr. Leonard says that in 
his late visit to Putney, ‘* Uncle Bill Upham” gave 
out that she was in the first sphere! Probably she 
has no certain dwelling place, but circulates through 
allspheres! Or rather (to be serious) probably the 
oracles are humbugs. 

We give below a few specimens of what is going 
in the newspapers, about the Rapping mania : 


More Insaniry.—We learn that Mr. Barber, a 
deacon of one of the churches in Warwick, has be- 
come insane in consequence of surrendering himself 
to the ‘ spiritual rappings’ delusion. His wife and 
other members of the family are in a similar state. 
This delusion we understand is now pretty ‘pom d 
prevalent in Warwick and Orange. It will have its 
day, and then, when its victims have got clear of it, 
they will look back with astonishment on their for- 
mer selves. — Barnstable Patriot. 


jae A man named Gable died recently in Indiana, 
who was a believer in the Rappers and had not ta- 
ken any nourishment for two weeks, and had burnt 
his hands by holding them against the fire, for the 
purpose of taking the electricity out as he said, 
while under extraordinary excitement. Exhaustion 
and excitement were the probable cause of his death. 
— Tribune. 


I have never made it my practice to fall in with 
every new notion that has been suggested to the pub- 
lic because public opinion favored it, or to condemn it 
because it was not popular. But after having 
thoroughly investigated the subject I became con- 
vinced that it was a duty I owed to myself, to my 
country and tomy God, to join the abolition and 
temperance societies and infact every other moral 
reform where there was any prospect of doing good. 
But I have recently availed myself of the opportu- 
nity of testing the spirit rappings as they are called, 
and find that none of them can be depended on asa 
guidein any thing. They are no new manifestations, 
as some have supposed them to be, but such arts 
were practiced in ancient times, and we find denun- 
ciations pronounced against those who patronized 
them both in the old and new testaments. It is 
called in the Bible by various names synonymous 
with dealing with familiar spirits. There were many 
ways in which they invoked the spirits, all of which 
were an abomination to the Lord. Miracles were 
performed by the instrumentality of the faith of the 
righteous, but in all cases dealing with familiar 
spirits was comdemned. But people noted for im- 
morality and unbelief in religion, are very often 
those who perform as mediums among the spirit rap- 
pers. Their pretended revelations were at first of a 
trivial character which excited no alarm; but recent 
developments show the evil consequences that will 
naturally result from their pretended revelations. 
They pretend to believe they can reveal all crimes 
and secret acts done in neighborhoods, and have al- 
ready begun to make them public upon the mere tes- 
timony of their familiar spirits. 

As a humble individual I would suggest to the pub- 
lic the propriety of an investigation of the subject 
and forbear making any further remarks, but leave 
it to the deliberation of men of wisdom. . B. 

Windham County (Vt) Democrat. 





New Movement 1n tue Metuopist Cuvurcu.— 
A movement is on foot in the Methodist denomination, 
whose object is to give the Laity a share in the legis- 
lative councils of that Church. Large and respecta- 
ble meetings have been held at Philadelphia, claiming 
that the Church suffers from the exclusion of lay mem- 
bers from all share in making laws by which they are 
governed, and that new energy and efficiency will be 
infused into it and a new spirit be awaked by the ad- 
mission of something of the democratic principle into 
its organization. Multitudes of valuable men are 
now driven out of the Church,and others are preven- 
ted from joining it, by the objectionable features of 
the present system. It is not proposed to change the 
fundamental institutions of the Church,—Itineracy 
and the Episcopacy,—nor to do anything which shall 
separate the Clergy from the people, but the con- 
trary. It is proposed to hold a Convention at Phila- 
delphia on the 5d of March next to consider the pro- 
priety of petitioning the next General Conference to 
make the proposed change.—-V. Y. Tribune. 
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Russianism. 


Kossuth is abroad, preaching a crusade against 
Russia—proclaiming with inspired earnestness that 
Russia is the ‘ representative of all evil in Europe.’ 
He judges from the visible facts of her political char- 
acter and course. We have arrived at a correspon- 
ding conclusion, from strict biblical evidence ; i. e. 
we find proof that Russia is the seat and representa- 
tive of the great Gentile dynasty that was begun 
by Nebuchabnezzar—that has been continued in 
Hades, and that is to be overthrown by the Kingdom 
of God. Itis the government of the ‘lower law’-— 
the brute power that God organized and authorized, 
to keep order among men during the dispensation of 
sin and death. Russia is the present focus of that 
power ; and as the time has come for men to rise out 
of the despotism of sin and death, into immediate 
relations with God, the rule of brute force is ne- 
cessarily passing away. So far as it acts against 
the heavenward aspirations of men, it is felt to be a 
curse; and the collision must grow more and more 
direct between new hearts and old authorities, till 
Nebuchadnezzar’s dominion is completely broken up 
and supplanted by the Kingdom of God. Kossuth’s 
instincts are directed aright, in organizing a conspir- 
acy of mankind against the power of Russia. 

But now we wish to say, that ‘precisely the same 
spiritual issue that Kossuth brings against Russia, 
is at work every where, on the point of government, 
and especially in this country. The collision between 
the power of heaven and the Russian spirit, is be- 
coming general throughout the world. We see it in 
every day’s events around us. The issues are as dif- 
ferent, and various in form, as there are different oc- 
casions and events, but look through the form and you 
see the same identical principle at stake. The con- 
troversy between the North and the South, on the 
Slavery question, is an issue between the Kingdom 
of God and the Russian spirit. Then the country is 
dividing into two parties, on the subject of the 
‘higher law;’ and this again, is Russia and anti- 
Russia. Even the Forrest divorce case, touches 
upon the same principle. The controversy grow- 
ing out of our position, is precisely of the same 
nature, only more direct and comprehensive in 
its Theocratic sweep. It will probably be found, 
at last, that our position is the real centre of the 
great revolution that Kossuth, and the abolition- 
ists, and progressives everywhere, are urging on. 
In our late visit to Putney, we were conscious that 
itis a Russian influence that has abused us, and 
tyrannized over the people there. That word Russian 
rung in our ears, and filled our consciousness as 
much as though we had seen the knout swung by 
Cossacks, in the depths of Siberia. We believe the 
people there are about ready to rise against such 
oppression, and assert the liberty of their fathers— 
the liberty of progress and improvement. 

We are cheered and encouraged mightily by the 
steady, irresistible progress of this revolution. We 
see that in every instance were sober, God-fearing 
freedom comes in contact with Russianism, the lat- 
ter has to crumble and give way. Whatever its ap- 
parent power and vitality, from the moment of such 
contact, it begins to die. This is the time for the 
coming in of God’s kingdom; and the sincere asser- 
tion of Gon’s rieurs is henceforth omnipotent in 
the weakest individual against all the Czars and Em- 
perors, spiritual and temporal, of this world or 
Hades. Let our friends every where strengthen their 
hearts with the assurance that the Babylon of hu- 
man oppression, including ignorance, sin, sickness 
and death, is passing away before the advancing 
power of the heavenly world. G. 





‘Shall there be evil in a City, and the Lord 
hath not done it?’ 

We suppose that such men as the editor of the 
New York Observer would think it very wicked 
to conceive of God as working in the Forrest case, 
and taking active interest in the ‘ world-watched 
suit’ that has been going on in New York this win- 
ter. They conceive of him as altogether like them- 
selves, of purer eyes than to cast a glance in that di- 
rection—much less would they allow that he had for- 
saken protracted meetings and revivals, to attend a 
proceeding of this nature, as ‘G’ suggests. But we 
believe that he is where all eyes are—at the focus 
of public interest, wherever it is--there to get his 
measures carried, and make his impression on the 
spirit of the times. And as often as we look out upon 
the times we are struck with the evidence that redi- 
gion, in its narrow sense, is not the point of attrac- 
tion with God now, but his thoughts are on a social 
reformation. Wesee it in every thing that has any 
show of life. If there is any excitement or enthusi- 
iasm astir, the social question is at the bottom of it. 
The religious question has lost its spirit, lost the 
power to command attention which it possessed in so 
much majesty twenty years ago. 

Then the next idea which suggests itself is this :— 
that every thing is working to make a new earth, 
and fulfill Christ’s prayer that the will of God may 
be done here as in heaven. We conceive of religion 


in its ordinary sense, as a preparation for death, or 
if you please, for heaven. But the interesting ques- 
tions now-a-days, all relate to this life; and so con- 
spire with prophecy and all spiritual instinct to de- 
clare the coming of the kingdom of God, the abolition 
of death and the reign of Christ on earth. H. 


Life in Association. . 


We are reminded of Dr. Dewey’s curious idea, 
that life in a Phalanstery must be ‘ monotonous and 
insipid,’ in reading the following sketch of an out- 
door scene at Oneida, which we cut from a late let- 
ter from Mr. Miller: 

“T went down to the mill this morning im- 
mediately after breakfast, to mark a load of 
flour for Putney. The scene I witnessed I am 
sure would have pleased you much. The mill 
hands were all busy—the machine-shop in live- 
ly operation—Mr. Perry and msyelf marking 
flour; Mr Kellogg and his team at the door 
just ready to take it away. At the Burt house, 
half a dozen farmers are busy putting up oats 
to be sent away thismorning. Just across the 
street, in the log cabin, another company are 
actively employed making brooms to finish out 
the load; and in front of the door you would 
see Mr. Carr and others, loading the brooms.” 

The following article, also gives a specimen of the 
‘romance in real life,’ which finds a theater in Asso- 
ciation. The scene is No. 43, Willow Place, Brook- 
lyn. H. 





A Pleasant Reminiscence. 


The sloop ‘ Rebbecca Ford’ was ready for her trip, 
and Mrs, Cragin, in the cheerful, generous spirit of 
enjoying whatever she did to make others happy, 
had consented to be one of the company on board. 
Only an hour or two was left between this arrange- 
ment and the time of sailing. A group of washers 
were engaged in the basement, and partly for their 
diversion, and partly from a merry inspiration of 
her own, she invited Mr. Noyes to accompany her 
with the violin in singing a song before she left.— 
The effect was magical. The party of washers will 
never forget it. She never sung so well, they say. 
The song was ‘ The parting of Jeannette and Jean- 
not,’ the music of which we hear now from every 
hand-organ and music-maker that passes by; ever 
bringing to our thoughts sweet memories of the 
absent : 

JEANNETTE TO JEANNOT. 


You are going far away, Far away from poor Jeannette, 

There*is no one left to love me now, And you too may forget ; 

But my heart will be with you, Where ever you may go, 

Can you look me in the face And say the same, Jeannot ? 

When you wear the jacket red, And the beautiful cockade, 

Oh, I fear you will forget, All the promises you made ; 

With the gun upon your shoulder, And the bay’net by your side, 

You'll be taking some proud lady, And be making her your 
ride. 


Or when glory leads the way, You'll be madly rushing on, 
Never thinking if they kill you That my happiness is gone ; 

If you win the day, perhaps, A General you'll be, 

Tho’ I’m proud to think of that : What will become of me, 
Oh! if I were Queen of France, Or still better, Pope of Rome, 

I would have no fighting men abroad, No weeping maids at 


home ; 
All the world should be at peace, Or if kings must show their 


might, 
Why let them who make the quarrels, Be the only men to 
fight. 


After the tragedy at Esopus, we found the follow- 
ing sequel to this song, which we interpret as a 
pledge, that ‘‘when the wars are over, we shall 


welcome back our rover :” H. 
THE SOLDI ER’s WEDDING. 

Give me your hand, my own Jeannette, The wars at length are 
over,— 

And merry are the wedding bells That welcome back the rover ; 

The Song of Peace is on our hills—And all is cheerful labor 

Where late we heard the din of strife, The warpipe and the tabor: 

Good omens bless this happy day, The sun’s bright rays are 
shedding 

Their loving light of lope and joy Upon the Soldier's wedding. 


Rich fields of waving corn are seen Where hostile flags were 


streaming, 

And where the sword was flashing. now The sickle bright is 
gleaming : 

Lie still ye brawling hounds of war; Let peace our hearts en- 


lighten ; 

Rest sword, and rust within your sheath, But let the plough- 
share brighten. 

Good omens bless this happy day:— The sun's bright rays are 
shedding 

Their loving light of hope and joy Upon the Soldier’s wedding. 





Here is a strange effusion from a Washington cor- 
respondent ; and it is still more strange as an ac- 
cepted contribution to the Tribune. We publish it 
for its good sense ; but we cannot fellowship the in- 
sinuation which lurks in it, that doctrines are to be 
chosen with reference to effect, and that truth is a 
matter of choice and at the service of expediency : 

From the Correspondence of the N. Y. Tribune. 


A Lay Sermon---Unitarianism, &c. 


Wasnineron, Feb. 1, 1852. 

As this is Sunday, you will excuse me if I 
write a Sermon. 

The ablest preaching here is the Unitarian. 
But Dr. Dewey’s manner is so excruciating as 
to destroy the effect of his matter. Why will 
not men learn that if they would make an im- 
pression by their oratory, they must forget 
themselves ?. Gymasties, in public speaking, is 
a shocking exhibition. 

But what I have to say refers not to the 
individual Unitarian, but to Unitarianism; a 
form of Christianity, which, with all its appa- 
ent reasonableness, does not flourish, and does 
not spread. In addition to its vital defect of 
not recognizing the urgency of the devotion 
principle in man, it strikes me that its preachers 
represent in their modes of thought, and in 
their conceptions of humanity, but a very limit- 
ed number of minds. They are not popular 
preachers, because they do not excite or reflect 





ideas which possess universality, or a wide- 





. 

spread exsistence among men. They do not 
strike those chords that reach through the uni- 
versal bumanity. They play on instruments, 
that, like the new pianos, have extra octaves, 
and they only strike the high keys. They play 
no common tunes. Andif they ever touch the 
low notes, it is only toshow how mean they are, 
by flying off to a sudden contrast on the high. 

ow, elaborate religion like elaborate music, 
does not answer for the humble and unsophiist- 
icated. None but the initiated comprehend it. 
Swedenborgianism does not prosper, but 
Methodism does. When the minister says 
‘* believe or be damned,” the hearer knows just 
what he means. If he tells you the Bible isa 
revelation, and, therefore, the standard to go by, 
and by which every moral act of our lives must 
be righty judged ; and further, that it affords 
the only proof of certain momentous facts, like 
human immortality for example, there is some 
nub to the preaching. But if it is only intima- 
ted that the Bible isa pretty fair kind of a 
book, but with some ridiculous things in it; 
that immortality rests on consciousness, and that 
we ought to be virtuous because we shall thus 
be happy, and that if we are damned at all 
hereafter, it will be in an easy and genteel way 
and without the vile adjuncts of fire and brim- 
stone, people soon go tosleep over the preaching. 

Between the namby-pambyism ofa milk and 
water religion, whose beginning, middle and end 
is the muse’s injunction, ‘ be good,’ and cloven- 
hoofed Catholicism, with its mummeries and its 
transubstantiation, its purgatory and its worse 
place—between the earth-born and unsatisfying 
doctrines of Price, Priestly, Parker, and we do 
not know how many other P’s and preachers of 
the natural religion, and the red-hot singeing 
doctrines of old John Calvin, we do not thinka 
man of sense can long hesitate. If a man wants 
religion at all, he wants the supernatural, not the 
natural. We go with Brownson on this point, 
as he is since his conversion from heathenism. 
A man’s religion, to answer the vital purpose 
of religion, must rest on his faith, not on his 
reason. Inthe language of Dryden in his Hind 
and Panther, 

‘* Faith is the best insurer of our bliss, 

The bank above must fail, before the venture miss.” 

A religion, to be a religion, must come down 
and not be buat up. If there is no foundation 
for the idea of the connection of the super-nat- 
ural with the natural, the whole idea of a reli- 
gion, in the common acceptation of the term, is 
a humbug. If there be a foundation, the proof 
of it exists in the Bible, and men must go by 
the record, whether they like it or lump it.— 
In a word, they must ‘believe or be damned.’ 
Amen. J. 8. P. 





Death of a Sister. 


Friday afternoon, Jan. 30th, a few hours after 
the event, we received intelligence by telegraph, of 
the death of Mrs. Sophia Worden, formerly Mrs. 
Dunn, a valued member of our Putney family.— 
Our readers have seen occasional mention of her 
in the correspondence of the Circular. She was 
from Northern Vermont, and came to Oneida with 
her children, in company with Mr. Kinsley and 
others, in the early days of the Association ;— 
was there married to Mr. Worden, and was much 
respected and beloved by all the Community,— 
The circumstances of her coming to Oneida were 
interesting, and endeared her to the church. It 
was in compliance with the parting wish of her 
first husband, who ‘ died in faith,’ making request 
that she would take his children and property and 
go to Putney, then the home of believers, but soon 
to be abandoned for Oneida, as it proved before 
her arrangements for joining us were complete. Her 
children were reluctant to come. Their opening 
prospects were fair in the world; its pleasures 
were alluring, and they were of an age to enjoy 
them. But through the persuasions of their mother, 
and respect for their father’s wish, they consented to 
accompany her, and make, at least, a temporary 
trial of community life. Through her continued 
faithfulness, and thie power of the truth, they were 
all brought to confess Christ and adopt heartily his 
people and his reproaches, rather than enjoy the 
pleasures of sin for 2.season; and have been a joy to 
her and tothe Association. Two of them were with 
her when she died ; and in writing this- we are re- 
minded for the first time, how literally Mr. Dunn 
has seen. his wish fulfilled. She goes.to meet him 
from Putney, leaving his children there. 

The following is a letter from Mr.. Worden on this 
occasion : 

Putney, Jan. 30, 1852. 
Dear Frienps:—lI write to you under affect- 
ing circumstances, not to say afflictive. No, 
I will not, I cannot complain of the deal- 
ings, of our heavenly Father. ‘He doeth all 
things well.’ I will justify his providence, and 
joyfully accept bis reproof, for I am assured 
that ‘whom the Father loveth, he chasteneth.’ 

And though in this sense I cannot feel afflie- 
ted, yet I do feel affected. My heart does 
feel on this occasion, and my feeling is, that 
God has come nigh us; it is a feeling of con- 


trition and humility, mingled with veneration 
and love, for that parental kindness that. does 
not willingly afflict. Neither do we mourn as 
those without hope. We have hope, not only 
for ourselves, but for her who is now absent ; 
absent in. body, yet present in spirit. We re- 
alize her presence still among us; and then the 
recollection of the meck submissiveness of her 
last hours, the patient and quiet endurance of 
complicated dis-ase, for the last few days, was 
pleasing evidence of a hearty surrender of all 
to Christ her Saviour. She had suffered se- 
verely from disease, and in addition, Satan the 
accuser, had taken advantage of all her weak- 
ness and susceptibility to evil, and plied her 
sorely with temptations, seizing the infirmities 
of the body as his occasion. She was earried to 
the desperation of insanity under his oppression. 
But as the flesh sunk, the spirit rose, until her 
death, which was calm, peaceful and happy. 
She left at eleven this morning, as you were in- 
formed by telegraph. Hope, faith, and charity, 
reign in our little circle. We know that as death 
reigned by one man, so by one is the resurrec- 
tion from the dead, and because he lives ‘Ye 
shall live also.’ Our hearts say, Amen: blessed 
be his name. ‘In love and submission, 
Your brother, M. L. Woroen. 


We may mention that the day after this. intelligence 
was received, G. W. Noyes and 8. R. Leonard went 
to Putney—spent the Sabbath with the family, and 
assisted in the last services to the dead. They had 
an interesting visit, and bring a good report from 
our friends there. H. 





7-3 The line between hard work and easy work, 
or between drudgery and sport, is the line between 
dead works and inspired works. Without inspira- 
tion, every thing you do—whether you labor with 
your hands, or play, or sleep—is hard work, because 
dead work: the interior life is itself in a continual 
labor. On the contrary, inspiration makes every 
thing easy—no matter whether what you do would 
be called work or play: it is all sport, because the 
life is at rest and in peace. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


FROM MASSACHUSETTS. 
Groton, Feb. 2, 1852. 

—*** There are several families in our 
immediate neighborhood, who love the truth, 
and we have several meetings in the week, and 
on the sabbath. The meetings are free, and 
the inspiration of truth clear and searching. 

Some of those with whom you met when 
here, are enduring the trial of faith which is 
necessary to perfect them, determined to know 
the begetting of that life which crucifies the 
flesh and brings us forth in the image of its 
author ; and we are going forward in the pow- 
er of that life, to the perfecting of the chureh. 
The Cireular which I receive, is read by our 
brethren and sisters with great interest. * * * 

We are nearing the great crisis, Every rev- 
olution, every important event brings us near- 
er to the time, when ad/ will have decided to 
what government they will yield allegiance ; 
whether to the dominion of the prince of the 
power of the air, or of him who will destroy 
that power, and vindicate his own right to the 
throne—even he who is ‘ King of kings and 
and Lord of lords.’ 

To his-kingdom I have annexed myself, to 
the laws of his government I will submit, and 
let him fulfill his promise to me, that he will 
put his laws in the hearts of his: people, and 
write them in their minds. By the revelation 
of his truth within us, he draws us to love him 
—he presents himself to us, and if we will re- 
ceive him, will be unto us all ip, all, will make 
us like himself, by the working of that power 
which God wrought in Christ when he raised 
him from the dead, and gave him glory, that 
our faith and hope might, be in God. - For this 
I labor, for this I strive, to be made like him, 
and enter into rest. With much love to all the 
household, affectionately, your sister. ” 











FROM CANADA WEST. 
Simepe, Jan. 25, 1852. 

—I again feel like addressing a few lines to 
you, pm as they will be wholly dictated by my 
heart, I will not doubt that you will make al- 
lowance for all outward errors. But whatever 
spiritual defects you might see in.them, 1 wish 
you to criticise to the utmost, both for the ben- 











efit of myself and others; and be assured that 
it will be received by me, as it is meant by you, 
in love and feeling. I feel much gratified 
by your kind invitation to consider myself in a 
school with you. I wish to be in every respect 
an obedient scholar, and to contribute as much 
as in me lies to so glorious a cause. * * * 
I was last evening reading Mrs Cragin’s 
‘ Benefit of her first Confession ;’ and it caused 
me to feel more love for her, than all I have 
read of hor before. My soul rejoiced in her 
triumph over the temptations of Satan; and 
this morning I awoke with a singular feeling ; 
I felt as if she was close to me, cheering my 
heart with her spirit. nstiiaa 
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| knoe k, try first one corner ot th subje ct, and 
| then another, and persevere until you in some 
| way make your way out of the de vil’ Ss magnet- 
| ism. Be lie ve that Godi is able to giv e you knowl- 
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| be as willful to know God and attend to him as 
ithe world is to forget him. Be willfully de- 
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' the truth on all subjects. 

| TIsincerely believe that our system of criti+ 
| ciom has done more to educate us than any 
thing else. It has a double power of education. 
First, it is a good exercise of the mind—bet- 
er than studying Latin or Greek ; and second- 
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|tainty, just as much as your physical nature 
| hungers for food; and nothing but certainty 
| will satisfy that hunger: speculations will not 
|sutisfy it any more than sawdust will satisfy 
your desire for food. If you, have a right to 
food, you have a right to certainty; and you 
are in duty bound to assert that right. ‘The 
worst encmies oi human rights are those that 


ny the possibility of certainty. 
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God’ s policy is to make us use up all 
we have before +“ ask for more: and it would 
be well for us to recover and make available 
what we have already learned, which is much 
more than we can be sensible of, as long as this 
nightmare of unbelief is over us. ¥ 
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